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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE APOLOGY. 

THE traditional view of Plato's Apology, in both ancient and 
modern times, — maintained in the last century by such 
scholars as Ueberweg, Grote, and Zeller, — has been that it is 
substantially a reproduction of the actual defense made by Soc- 
rates at the time of his trial. This interpretation is now generally 
acknowledged to be untenable. The actual defense was, accord- 
ing to the joint testimony of Xenophon and of the Platonic 
Apology itself, an absolutely extemporaneous effort. The Platonic 
Apology is distinctly a work of art both in its general structure 
and in its least details. If based upon the speech of Socrates, 
as can hardly be doubted, it must have undergone no mere re- 
vision or alteration, but a thorough remodeling. In its finished 
form it is to all intents and purposes a dramatic monologue. 

But while this fact is now generally recognized, such recogni- 
tion has had a very limited effect upon the minute interpretation 
of the writing. Thus the Socrates of the Apology has continued 
to be treated, not as the hero of a drama, but as the subject of 
an historical essay. Now such a procedure is unwarranted, 
even if it were wholly clear that the ideas expressed are without 
exception such as the historical Socrates might have entertained, 
and probably did entertain. It is as if the Andrea del Sarto, 
known to be founded upon a careful study of documents since 
destroyed, were to be used as a source for the biography of 
that painter, and the question remained unasked, what Browning 
meant by the poem. 1 Gomperz, for example, while fully recog- 
nizing the Platonic authorship of the Apology, treats of it only 
in his discussion of the life of Socrates, and makes not the slightest 
attempt to bring it into relation with his account of the develop- 
ment of Plato's philosophy. Natorp and Raeder, it is true, place 
it distinctly at the beginning of that development. But Natorp 
finds its whole significance in the picture of Socrates and his 
teachings, as they appeared to Plato at the outset of his own 

1 A remarkable exception is to be found in an essay by Professor G. H. Howison, 
printed in Bulletin 3 of the Philosophical Union of the University of California. 
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independent philosophical development. And Raeder, too, re- 
gards the work simply as a description of the personality and 
theory of life of the master ; and he accordingly proposes to use 
agreement with the Apology as a test for the assignment of dia- 
logues to the so-called Socratic group. 

When, however, the essentially dramatic character of the 
Apology is admitted, the critic is not justified in overlooking a 
certain other important consideration, namely, the probable pur- 
pose of the writing. In former days this point needed scarcely 
to be raised. Zeller, for example, set down quite dogmatically : 
" The chief purpose of the Apology is to give the speech of Soc- 
rates in his own defense." But such a statement will no longer 
pass unchallenged. One obvious motive is the defense of Soc- 
rates's reputation. But among the aristocracy of Athens Socra- 
tes scarcely needed a defense ; and the speech put into his mouth 
was ill adapted to conciliate the prejudiced multitude. Circulating 
in other cities, or among men of a younger generation in whom 
the old rancor had died out, the Apology might be an effective 
plea ; but, even so, such a work as the Memorabilia was far 
better adapted to that end. More important must have been 
the design which Natorp and Raeder assume, — that of portray- 
ing the character of Socrates. In so surmising we are supported 
by the obvious presence of a similar design as a leading -motive 
in at least three other dialogues, the Crito, the Phcedo, and the 
Symposium. For in these dialogues Socrates is not a mere ap- 
propriate mouthpiece for ethical and metaphysical arguments, 
contributing by the picturesqueness of his character to the charm 
of the conversation ; but the interest in his personality is scarcely, 
if at all, secondary to that in the subject-matter under discussion. 

But here the question becomes complicated with a new one ; 
namely, that as to the nature of Plato's interest in Socrates which 
led him to attempt so elaborate a portrayal. The answer, no 
doubt, is easy ; but it will not do to simplify it too much. The 
remembrance of personal affection, and the loyalty of the disciple 
to the author of his fundamental convictions, must have mixed 
with the keen delight of the dramatist in the exploitation of such 
excellent material. Another element, however, must have had 
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a considerable influence. Plato doubtless idealized his master, 
not only in his books but in his heart. Socrates stood to him as 
the very incarnation of the spirit of philosophy. To depict his 
personality meant to show to the world how a true philosopher 
had lived and died. His defense, we would accordingly infer, is 
not his alone, but that of every man who follows in his footsteps. 
It is an apology, not alone for the historical individual, however 
loved and respected, but for the philosophical life. 

Whether this inference is correct can be determined only by a 
detailed examination of the Apology itself; and that we shall 
shortly undertake. But first we would remind the reader that in 
the study of any real drama, or of any work in which the dra- 
matic spirit is present, no interpretation can be safely accepted 
which conflicts with the first plain impression of its significance 
that is received by an unprepared and unprejudiced reader or 
auditor. That is why so many ingenious interpretations of 
Shakespeare are rejected with scorn by the experienced theater- 
goer. Repeated hearing or thoughtful after-reflection may, in- 
deed, deepen and broaden that first impression. New and unsus- 
pected meanings may rise up endlessly in the student's mind. But 
the old meaning, the first meaning, the obvious sense of the 
spoken lines, must not be impaired. Now in the case of the 
Apology, in which the dramatic illusion is carried to the uttermost, 
this surely forbids our taking the work as a mere allegory. 
Whatever universal significance it may be found to contain, it is 
first and foremost a supposed speech of Socrates in his own de- 
fence, on the occasion of his historic trial. 

Now the fact, that, designedly or undesignedly on its author's 
part, the Apology contains a momentous universal significance, is 
indisputable. The charges against which Socrates defends him- 
self, both the ancient prejudices and the legal accusations which 
have grown out of them, are precisely the charges which in every 
age, since the beginnings of independent thought, have been 
brought against the philosopher ; and the arguments which 
Socrates advances in his own defense are, with exceptions which 
Plato would not have recognized, precisely the arguments to which 
the philosopher in every age has confidently appealed. That the 
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philosopher inquires into things too deep for human intelligence to 
fathom ; that his reasonings are permeated with willful sophistry ; 
that, while pretending to make men wise, he in reality corrupts 
the youth of the nation ; and, finally, that he is at best a heretic, 
and probably at heart an atheist, — these are charges from which 
the epistemologists of our own day are not immune ; and they 
were old in Plato's generation. And if the accidents of time and 
circumstance be stripped from Socrates's defense, the essential 
remainder may be condensed somewhat as follows : 

' The philosopher has no weapon and no defense except the 
truth. The common prejudice under which he suffers, and of 
which each special accusation is but an incidental expression, is 
founded upon a complete ignorance of his occupation, aims, and 
professions. With a supposed science of nature he has nothing 
to do ; and he claims to possess no such knowledge of the con- 
ditions of human excellence as would warrant him in professing 
to be able to make any man morally better. The veritably 
human knowledge which he does possess consists essentially in 
this : that he has learned to draw the distinction between knowledge 
and opinion, and has discovered that the great mass of the most 
assured beliefs of respected men in all classes of society are mere 
opinions, — that the whole mass of established truth is infinites- 
imal in comparison with the unrevealed remainder. Putting aside 
all personal considerations and believing that the cause of the 
advancement of science requires the critical testing of dogmas of 
every sort, he has spared none ; and it is this that has brought 
him into general infamy. The feeling against him has been in- 
creased through the imitation of his critical methods by irrespon- 
sible men without serious aims. 

' As to the special charge that the philosopher is a corrupter 
of youth, — that is ridiculous upon several scores. For he is, 
perhaps, the only man who has given serious consideration to the 
problem of moral education, and realized its extreme complexity 
and the skill and care which even a partial solution requires. 
Furthermore, that he of all men should seek to corrupt his fellow- 
citizens is inconceivable ; for better than any other man he real- 
izes how intimately their welfare is bound up with his own. If, 
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therefore, he so injures them, it must be unintentionally ; and the 
proper course to pursue with him is not to punish him but to 
convince him of his error. Again, the imputation of atheism, 
which is the real animus of the charge of heterodoxy, is, as aimed 
at the philosopher, a direct self-contradiction. For his unlimited 
aspiration after knowledge is evidence of his belief in a divine 
(though sadly obscured) principle in human nature, which again 
must obviously have its source in a deity. 1 

' The task of the philosopher is to him a supreme duty, which 
no danger, even of death, can justify him in deserting. His work 
is of supreme value to the state ; for it is a constant incitement 
to the self-improvement of his fellow-citizens in wisdom, from 
which all other goods, public and private, spring. True, he takes 
no part in politics ; for, since he cannot compromise with evil, 
that would soon cut short his life and his work. But his services 
are free to all and the same for all who will avail themselves of 
them. He has no doctrine to impose upon his disciples. What 
the effect upon each individual shall be depends upon himself. 
But the students of philosophy and their friends bear testimony 
to the benefits conferred. 

'The philosopher's independence of popular sentiment may 
perhaps give offense. But it would be beneath his dignity and 
contrary to his profession to make any appeal except to the bar 
of reason ; and his fidelity to truth is the best proof of his pro- 
found belief in the deity. 

' The philosopher does not expect popular appreciation ; but 
he is worthy of an assured and honored place in society. The 
critical pursuit of ethical knowledge in which he is engaged is 
man's highest good, without which human life misses its real aim. 
He cannot connive at a false estimate of himself. 

' The death of the philosopher is not that of his cause. He 
stoops to no opportunism, for it is better to suffer, than to do, in- 

1 It may be worth while remarking that, in the whole passage which is here para- 
phrased, no allusion is made to the peculiar character of the Saipivwv in which the 
historical Socrates actually believed. The passage presents every appearance of hav- 
ing more than a literal significance. The interpretation which we have adopted is, 
as far as possible, in harmony with the famous allegory of the Symposium, and connects 
closely with the concluding phrases of the first part of the Apology itself. 
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justice. He will not lack successors. To escape the criticism of 
philosophy society must reform. 

' Death is not an evil, whether it end all or not. Human life, 
if there be no hereafter, were well cut short ; and, if there be, the 
good man is safe whether living or dead. The philosopher asks 
no better everlasting life than a continuation of his search for 
truth.' 

So much, at least, stands out as the universal significance of 
this supposed speech of Socrates, whether Plato intended it so or 
not. How much did he really intend ? For we must admit the 
abstract possibility, that a considerable part of the significance of 
an epic or dramatic composition may in later times be due to 
circumstances wholly outside its author's field of view. Thus, as 
the critics tell us, the story of Antonio and Shylock may well 
have acquired a profoundly deepened import since the aristocrat- 
ically minded Shakespeare dressed it up for the stage. How far 
is this the case with the Apology ? Is not the plain fact of the 
matter this : that the historic trial of Socrates was, indeed, a typical 
event ; and that, without attributing to Plato any other purpose 
than the dramatic reproduction of that event, we might well recog- 
nize in the Apology all that ulterior universality of application 
which our present inspection has revealed ? 

There are two things to be said in reply to this. In the first 
place, considering what manner of man Plato was, — the idealist 
par excellence, — the supposition that he overlooked, or had not 
definitely in mind, the universal (or ideal) aspects of his theme is, 
to say the least, somewhat dangerous. It is not always the part 
of critical prudence to stick to the letter in the interpretation of a 
writing. That depends on the writer, and depends too, we may 
add, on the standards of literary interpretation which were preva- 
lent in his time and which he must therefore have expected to be 
applied to his own work. In the second place, the general sig- 
nificance of the Apology is, in one most important feature, ex- 
pressly indicated, and furthermore is developed in a fashion which 
betrays the artist's forethought. We have said that this is a 
defense not of Socrates alone but of the philosophical life. Now 
let it be observed that in the first part, indeed, this life is treated 
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as the divinely appointed mission of a certain remarkable indi- 
vidual. To this man his peculiar task appears as a supreme obli- 
gation, ranking above every other occupation public or private ; 
and in serviceableness to the state it surpasses every other. But 
the extreme rarity of such a man is in every way emphasized, 
though a hint is dropped that the divine providence may send 
another in his place. In the second part, however, we find it stated 
in the most famous words of the whole Apology, that the philo- 
sophical life is the greatest good to man, and that no other life is fit 
to be lived by a man, — meaning, no doubt, that no other life is a 
sufficient realization of his distinctively human nature. Beyond 
this one might think that praise could not go. But in the third 
part what is from the dramatic point of view a yet higher climax is 
reached. The philosophical life is an immortal life, and that in a 
double sense. It cannot be cut off by the death of him who lives 
it. " For if you think that by killing men you will prevent 
anyone's reproaching you for your evil lives, you are mistaken ; 
for that way of escape is neither wholly possible nor honorable." 
And it is the type of the everlasting happiness of the just. All 
this, to be sure, is couched in more or less mythical form, — Soc- 
rates prophesying before his death ; the absence of the warning 
voice that would have checked him, if his defense had been ill- 
advised ; and the old story of the just judges in the lower world. 
But this is precisely in Plato's usual manner, — to suggest as 
myth the crowning doctrine which he is unprepared to prove as 
science. 

If this interpretation be correct, why have recent expositions 
of Plato's philosophy overlooked it ? Mainly, perhaps, because 
they have continued to accept the view of a previous generation 
of scholars, that the Apology 'is one of the earliest, if not the very 
first, of Plato's writings. The strongest of the old supporting 
arguments no longer, of course, remains, — that, as a report of 
Socrates's actual defense, it must have been put together almost 
immediately after the trial. But other arguments have been 
forthcoming. 

In the first place, there is the argument from stylometric tests ; 
but despite the immense service which these tests have rendered 
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in the establishment of Platonic, as well as of Shakespearian 
chronology, their application to the Apology has not yet been 
made very decisive. The Apology, as a set of continuous dis- 
courses in which the personality of the supposed speaker is kept 
ever prominent, offers an awkward comparison with the other 
dialogues. The fact that Lutoslawski's figures show it to be 
farthest removed from the style of the Laws may well mean only 
that in the former dialogue Socrates is almost the only speaker, 
while in the latter he does not enter at all. 

In the second place, there is the alleged presence in the 
Apology of logical fallacies that betray the writer's immaturity of 
mind. The accusation of sophistry has been brought, for 
example, against all three arguments in the examination of 
Meletus. The critics, however, have strangely overlooked the 
fact that in the first and second of those arguments Socrates's 
thesis is, not that the charge of corrupting the youth is false, but 
that it is beneath contempt, that it has been brought by a man 
who has never given any thoughtful consideration to the subject. 
And surely he does prove that. Jowett suggests that Socrates 
utters a sophism (excusable only as so much irony), " when he 
says that it is absurd to suppose that one man is the corrupter 
of youth and all the rest of the world the improvers of youth." 
Is it not rather a truism ? But let us hear Jowett further. "Truly 
characteristic of Socrates is another point in his answer, which 
may also," — if not otherwise excused, — "be regarded as so- 
phistical. He says that ' if he has corrupted the youth, he must 
have corrupted them involuntarily.' But if, as Socrates argues, 
all evil is involuntary [he adduces nothing of the sort] , then all 
criminals ought to be admonished and not punished [he draws no 
such conclusion] . In these words the Socratic doctrine of the in- 
voluntariness of evil is clearly intended to be conveyed." How 
Jowett, with the words of his own translation before him, could 
have written this, would pass comprehension, if the misunderstand- 
ing under which he labored had not been widely prevalent. We 
have not space here for a general discussion of the doctrine of the 
involuntariness of evil, as it is represented in the writings of 
Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle ; and fortunately there is no need, 
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for the present passage is clear enough on its own account. The 
fundamental assumption of Socrates in this argument is, not that 
no one intentionally commits what he knows to be a wrong act, 
nor that such a wrong-doer ought not to be punished, — the 
contrary is implied, — but simply that no man will deliberately 
and with clear consciousness injure himself. The argument, 
then, runs as follows : ' If you, Meletus, know that to corrupt 
one's fellow citizens is to injure oneself, surely I am not ignorant 
of the fact. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose that I would 
intentionally do such a thing ; therefore, if I have done it, it must 
have been unintentionally, that is to say, innocently, and I deserve 
only to be convinced of my error.' The plea is so far from being 
fallacious that it is the indispensable defense of every intelligent 
laborer for social reform. The objection has been made that 
Socrates might have some compensating profit in view in his 
corruption of the youth. But no such motive is adduced by 
the accuser ; and elsewhere in his defense Socrates gives ample 
proof of the general purity of his motives. 

With regard to the third argument of the refutation, we must 
remark that it is aimed at a real weakness in the indictment. It 
points out that this is unclear, and that it hints vaguely at an ac- 
cusation which it does not express ; and furthermore, that when 
this insinuation is put into plain terms, the indictment contradicts 
itself. For it ran : " He believes not in the gods in which the 
city believes, but in other strange spiritual agencies," — which, in 
view of the change of term, presumably were not gods. Thus 
the language presents a false antithesis, which Socrates was per- 
fectly right in denouncing. The common criticism, that the 
original indictment was consistent enough in itself until Meletus 
was trapped into putting an extreme interpretation upon it, is thus 
seriously at fault. The original indictment was consistent, only 
until its ill-concealed animus was fairly exhibited. So much for 
the literal signification of the passage. That it has a further 
import will, we believe, be acknowledged, when it is considered 
whether "bastard sons of the gods, born either of nymphs or of 
any other mothers of whom they are said to be," and, in homelier 
phrase, " mules, the offspring of horses and asses," are not sug- 
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gestive of the imagery elsewhere employed by Plato in illustration 
of his conception of human nature. Of course, if this be correct, 
the Apology cannot well belong to the earliest period of his 
productivity. 

A fourth alleged fallacy is pointed out in the words : "And 
whether any of these turns out a good man or not, I should not 
in justice be held responsible, for to no one of them did I ever 
either promise any lesson or teach any." 1 How, it is asked, can 
Socrates (or Plato) imagine that such a plea as this is a sufficient 
answer to the charge that Critias, Charmides, and Alcibiades had 
all been companions of Socrates and under his influence ? Prob- 
ably no one has ever so imagined, — certainly not Plato. The 
critics have apparently forgotten that the portion of a sentence 
thus singled out for ignominy is incidental to a protestation on 
Socrates's part, that his peculiar services had been absolutely 
open and free to all, and the same for all. And this follows im- 
mediately upon an elaborate profession of the uncompromising 
rectitude which he had maintained throughout his whole career, 
public and private. The argument may be paraphrased as fol- 
lows : ' I never stood in the individual relation of master to pupil 
with any man. But in the prosecution of my own work, I have 
permitted all who desired, to be present or to cooperate with me, 
and this without distinction of person. I have never promised 
[as the sophists do] to impart any special knowledge [and thus, 
as was generally understood, to make men morally better] , nor 
have I actually done so [the sole business being a cooperative 
search] ; and so I cannot justly be held responsible for the outcome 
in any case. And my whole practice has been open and above- 
board and absolutely the same for all.' Now, we would not say 
that this argument is rigidly conclusive ; but we protest that it is 
as strong as any a priori argument on such a point can be. And, 
what is more, it is immediately supplemented by ample a posteriori 
evidence to the same effect. 

To resume : our examination fails to discover in the Apology 
any of the alleged marks of logical immaturity. The fallacies are 
the work of the critics themselves, and are due either to forgetful- 

*33B. 
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ness of the thesis to be proved, to a preconception as to what 
Socrates ought to say or mean, or to the wresting of a single 
consideration from the context in which it rightfully belongs. 

In the third place, it has been held that the Apology must be 
many years earlier than the Phcedo, because its treatment of im- 
mortality is much less developed. In the latter, it is said, immor- 
tality is supposedly demonstrated ; in the former, it is held as an 
abstract possibility. Now it is generally admitted that there is 
not the least logical incompatibility between the two positions ; 
on the other hand, the existence of an important partial identity 
has not been sufficiently recognized. In both dialogues the 
condition of mankind in the hereafter is regarded as a matter 
which transcends present human knowledge. " If I should say 
that I am in anything wiser than another man, it would be in 
this : that not having adequate knowledge of the things in Hades, 
even so I think that I have not." * So the Apology ; and in the 
Phtzdo the account of the secret places of the earth is thus intro- 
duced : " That these things are true, however, seems to me to 
be too difficult for even the art of Glaucus to prove." 2 In both 
dialogues, therefore, the teaching upon these matters is con- 
fessedly mythical, — no doubt with the justification in mind which 
the PJuzdo offers, namely, that " the risk is a noble one." 3 But 
what of the belief in immortality itself? Upon this point there 
are two considerations to be noted. In the first place, the 
dramatic setting of the Apology practically excludes the possi- 
bility of introducing into it any such theory of immortality as is 
set forth in the Phtzdo. Not only is there no appropriate place 
for it, but the audience is one entirely unfit to understand or 
appreciate it. For the theory is inseparably bound up with the 
doctrine of the ideas in its most recondite form. Even had the 
author of the Apology been already familiar with the main lines 
of thought developed in the Phcedo, he could scarcely have 
handled the subject of immortality otherwise than as he did. It 
would be absurd, of course, to hold that the Apology is the later 
of the two, for as such it would present a monstrous anticlimax. 

! 29B. 
2 108 D. 
3 H4D. 
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But there is no apparent reason for supposing that it antedates 
the other by any considerable interval. In the second place, the 
Phado itself bears the marks of a persistent agnosticism in its 
ultimate attitude upon this question. When the great argument 
is finished, and Cebes and Simmias can discover no further 
specific ground for doubt, the latter nevertheless confesses that 
he cannot help feeling doubt by reason of the magnitude of the 
subject and his distrust of human weakness. And Socrates not 
only assents, but insists upon the necessity of a reexamination 
of the fundamental premises and a retracing of the argument, 
until the whole shall be made as plain as human reason can 
make it} 

It remains to inquire whether there are any positive reasons for 
assigning a comparatively late date. Frankly, we know of none 
that are of decisive value ; but there are at least two that are sug- 
gestive. In the first place, a certain aspect of the ethical content 
of the dialogue must be noted. It is well known that, accord- 
ing to the Xenophontic account of Socrates, his conception of the 
value of morality was that of a supreme usefulness. Not only 
may particular passages be cited to prove this, but the whole tone 
of the moral teaching, and especially the motives to which Soc- 
rates appeals in exhorting others to right conduct, are undis- 
guisedly utilitarian. Even in that last conversation (for which 
the authority of Hermogenes is claimed), where the noble senti- 
ment, that it is better to die unjustly than to kill another unjustly, 
is expressed, the ensuing explanation is disillusioning. Socrates 
has seen " that the estimation felt among posterity with regard to 
such as have done wrong and such as have suffered wrong is by 
no means similar." 2 How far a radical injustice is done to Soc- 
rates in this account, we cannot now determine ; but it would be 
rash to assume that such injustice has been thorough-going and 
entire. Certainly one of the most important features of Plato's 
ethics was the distinction which he effected between the internal 
and the external effects of virtue, and the vindication of good 
character itself as the essential content of happiness. There are 

1 107 A, B. 

2 Memorabilia, Bk. IV, ch. viii, \ 10. 
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hints of this both in the Alcibiades I (if that be genuine) and the 
Protagoras. But these hints are feeble. It is in the Gorgias that 
we first find anything like an adequate treatment of the question. 
Now in the Apology this question is not expressly discussed, but 
a definite attitude is taken toward it, 1 which is identical with that 
which we find defended in the Gorgias ; and the language and 
the ideas of the Apology show some striking correspondences with 
those of the related portion of the Gorgias} Moreover, this atti- 
tude is taken in no doubtful or hesitating fashion, but boldly and 
with an air of assured mastery. Everywhere the sentiment ap- 
pears to be that the good of virtue and the evil of vice are essen- 
tial to them, whatever the consequences may be. In fact, the 
only knowledge (apart from that of his own ignorance) that Soc- 
rates here claims to possess 3 is along this very line. Thus, 
whereas he is not sure whether death be not the greatest of goods, 
he knows that undutifulness is an evil. The post at which, as he 
believes, the god has placed him, he will not desert for fear of any 
possible consequence whatsoever. 4 There are two instances in 
which the doctrine is given a definitely religious coloring ; first, 
the expression, " I do not think it is permitted that a good man 
should be injured by a worse "; 5 and, secondly, the phrase upon 
which we should otherwise lay the greatest weight, — "to medi- 
tate upon this one thing as true, that to a good man no evil is 
possible either in life or in death, and that his concerns are not 
neglected by the gods." 6 For this reason, doubtless, some have 
held that in the Apology we have only to do with a religious 

1 In this respect the Apology shows its close affinity with the Crito, to which widely 
different dates have been assigned, but which, on the ground of a well-known allusion 
(45 B, 52 C ; cf. 37 C-E), may be considered later than the Apology. 

2 It will be remembered, for example, that the Gorgias contains a discussion by 
Socrates of the possibility of his being brought to trial and of the probable conse- 
quences which would then ensue, in which various characteristic ideas of the Apology 
occur. The Gorgias is also the earliest of the dialogues proper, in which the peculiar 
use of myth (above noted) occurs ; and its myth is only another form of that of the 
Apology. 

3 Note, too, that the Gorgias, which defends this thesis, is the first of the dialogues 
(with the doubtful exception of the Crito) to reach a positive conclusion. 

* Apology, 29 B, 28 E. 
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conviction, which was in later years given a genuinely philo- 
sophical basis. Still the word ' true ' (ikr^diz) is emphasized, and 
that, considering the general argument of the Apology, cannot 
be lightly passed over. The doctrine is presented not as a 
hope but as a ground of hope. Moreover, the religious col- 
oring is by no means wholly absent from the Gorgias. But 
the most significant passage of all is that at the beginning of the 
third part of the Apology, in which the old man contrasts 
himself and his slower pursuer death, with his false judges and 
their swifter pursuer wickedness, — swifter, evidently, because it 
overtakes the wrong-doer in the very moment of his evil deed. 
" And now I shall depart, condemned by you to the penalty of 
death ; but these shall depart, having brought upon themselves 
condemnation by Truth to depravity and injustice. 1 And I abide 
by the award, and they too." 2 There is no thought here of any 
further punishment, whether by god or man. Now we cannot 
say that this could not possibly have been written by Plato at an 
early date, or even that something like this may not have fallen 
from the lips of Socrates himself. But it is at least more sugges- 
tive of the author of the Gorgias. 

In the second place, the very value of the Apology as a work 
of art points to an advanced date of composition. In this respect 
it is above comparison with the Laches and the Charmides, or 
even with the Protagoras. In beauty and eloquence it stands 
beside the Phcedo and the noblest passages of the Symposium 
and the Republic. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the 
comparative excellence of the Apology may in part be due to the 
greater simplicity of its aesthetic problem ; for a good speech is 
far easier to write than a good dialogue. And, too, the subject 
of the Apology was of itself a tremendous inspiration. The facts 
are not such as to warrant a certain inference ; but, as has been 
said, the later date is from this point of view the more probable. 

1 So literally ; but a classical friend suggests that the last words are a mere rhetor- 
ical hendiadys, in which aSmiav corresponds to iiiai in the balanced phrase of the 
preceding clause ; and he proposes the rendering, "to a life-sentence of spiritual 
turmoil." 

2 3°B. 
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The reader has perhaps forgotten that this long and inconclu- 
sive discussion of the time of writing of the Apology was intro- 
duced with a purpose, namely, to remove a certain antecedent 
improbability that might be conceived to attach to the interpreta- 
tion which was set forth in the first pages of this article. But, 
indeed, we have had a second object in view, without which the 
length of the digression might have been inexcusable. As the 
Platonic controversy now stands, it is not too much to say that 
the question of the date of the Apology has become one of the 
most momentous in the whole history of ancient philosophy. 
For this work is looked upon as an appropriate point of departure 
for the study of the development of Plato's thought ; and upon 
the correct tracing of that development the solution of many 
important problems now turns. We have tried, therefore, in an 
incidental way, to show that this use of the Apology is at least 
dangerous, and calls for a far more elaborate justification than has 
yet been given it. 

As for the interpretation of the Apology, that after all must 
rest upon the document itself; and, in conclusion, we can but 
repeat the two leading questions. Has this defense of Socrates 
for us the broader meaning which has been indicated ? And, if 
so, is it probable that the great idealist himself overlooked, or 
did not clearly have in view, this aspect of his writing ? 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



